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HUMOR AND TIME 


ECENTLY for the second time in several months we heard Fledermaus. 
It was given in concert form, the singers arow were not in costume 
and they used the same English translation adopted at the Metropolitan 
when the work was elevated to the stage of the capital of American opera. 
During the intermission of a most enjoyable evening, through a varied 
chain of thought associations, we arrived at the subject of humor and 
poetry. What really initiated the musings was our conclusion that here- 
after we would prefer to hear only the gay infectuous Strauss music and not 
have to sit through the high jinks in spoken prose and action which the 
concert presentation had elided but which interlards the operetta when 
given in full. Our reason was that the humor, actually not of a high order 
and certainly untouched by wit, quickly palls on repetition. This is true 
both of the repartee and the situations, funny as they may be when first 
- heard or witnessed. We believe there is a saying that nothing is more stale 
than an old joke, nothing that falls more flat. 

Actually when the Metropolitan with much éclat first announced its plan 
to present Fledermaus, we seriously wondered if the scheduling was not 
infra dig. Just as SPIRIT’s editors, as much as the next one, enjoy the 
playful verse of Ogden Nash or Samuel Hoffenstein and yet would not 
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think of publishing either’s work in SPIRIT, it seemed to us that the 
Metropolitan might well have left other producers to stage the operetta as 
they had often done before. There is no question but that the Metropolitan's 
new attraction in the past several seasons has established its popularity. But 
there are two points which might be considered: one, was not the innova- 
tion a lowering of standards; and, two, how long will the appeal for the 
same audiences in that house be sustained? Perhaps some of our readers 
might like to answer the first question and to turn the second’s speculation 
into a prophesy. We ourselves can leave the former to others who are 
critically more expert in that field, and prudently would not dare a pre- 
diction, although we might say that if Fledermaus were given to fresh 
audiences on each occasion, it might entertainingly be presented indefinitely. 
Ah but its music! Fledermaus will live only because of it. 

Nevertheless it might be well to consider further the theory of humor 
in any work of art and, here, specifically in poetry. Time possibly is the 
best test. If Shakespeare had written nothing but The Comedy of Errors— 
incidentally Fledermaus might justly have been given that title—or The 
Taming of the Shrew we doubt his fame would have survived the sixteenth 
century. The former is very rarely presented today when the basic joke of 
mistaken identities has become viewx jeu; the latter is occasionally resur- 
rected, not for its poetry but usually as the vehicle for tempestuous stars. 
A successful poem, however, is that to which the same reader returns again 
and again and often the more familiar it is to him the more his enjoyment 
is heightened. It remains, like much of the Strauss music, fresh and does not 
lose its savor as would “the pelican whose beak can hold more than his belly 
can”—a quotation which might at best win only an echoing laugh from one 
who recites it to another who had never before heard the limerick. 

Needless to say, to the editor should be attributed no extraordinary power 
to determine what of the work he published, if any, will last his day. He 
may possess certain faculties of judgment and confidence in them to de- 
clare, as an editor of our acquaintance did thirty years ago: if any poetry 
published today is read in the twenty-first century, it will be the work of X. 
Now he may be proved correct—neither he nor we will be alive to witness 
the demonstration—but the fact is that X is not being read at all three 
decades since. But whatever time will show of a poem’s lastingness, the 
editor of genuine poetry must at least entertain the hope and reasonable 
expectation that a particular poem he accepts is not doomed to quick 
oblivion. Humorous verse does seem to have the mark of evanescence 
by its very nature and possibly for this reason, more than any other, it does 
not find place beside poetry which is winged beyond the age in which it is 
written. 
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IN SUMMER WHEN THE WOODS ARE SLOW 


In summer when the woods are slow 
And rivers have no strength to flow, 
We'll lie in shadows, face to face, 
Divorced by half an inch of space, 
My hands pacific at my side 

Until the pointed shadows glide 

In rippling arrows on the lake. 


When faint winds chill the frogs awake, 
My hands will stir with laissez-faire 
And cautiously exploit your hair. 

We'll rise, two shadows on a shore, 

To see the bats circle and soar. 


Divorce with us was civil and solar. 
The hour is lunar and the polar 
Whiteland retreats, pursued by flowers 
Through our infinitude of hours. 
CHAD WALSH 


DEDICATION IN MAY 


Lady, these counters ugly as the tools 

of plasterers or plumbers are my joy 

and I would hide them, shy as any boy 
behind my back (for being cast as fools 
frightens us all) but what else can I give 

to walk in pilgrimage and deck your shrine? 
To mark our limitations is to live. 

I have no mask. Lady, take what is mine. 


Among the tributes of theology, 

among the toppling treatises, the tomes 

spreading their pagination like the sands, 

here are some rimes and rhythms torn from me, 

uprooted flowers and broken honeycombs, 

My little all from parched and barren lands. 
HERBERT A. KENNY 
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LIKE JAIRUS’ DAUGHTER 
No tree or boulder trims 

the white-cowled hill, 

my darling, 

but a music staff runs north and south, 
barred by poles and lined with wires, 
bare of chickadee and sparrow notes. 
Between the sky and me 

along a hill-top road, 

homing children, freedom bent, 

race from pole to pole, 

pause to listén, wonder-dumb. 

What will I hear on this windswept staff? 
For whom do I scan blank pages of air 
when the children we were 

will never race this way again? 


My darling! 

How can this year-round yearning winter be, 
these taut and frozen wires, 

when I am electrified with you, 

charged with current burning 

to sublimated fire? 

Why am I deaf and glory-blind to themes 
from which stream points of sound bright as stars? 
Thought-cloistered 

I sift winter silence and memory skies 

for a chrisom child, our love. 

Conceived in storm, by storms separated, 
cradled in adoration, 

swaddled with bonds from heart to heart, 

it shivers and cries its hunger 

in loneness everywhere. 


Like children with mittened hands 
we touched a trembling pole 

and wind-bows stroking violins 
charmed us to clutch 

an endless monody. 

Let there be no secret-sorrow dirge 














from song that lives and grows! 
Transcribe to symphonies the singing wires, 
the touch of trembling poles to poems, 
that I may not forget 
your breath upon my hair. 
Winds and rains that warm the miracles of earth, 
play berceuse that our love, 
like Jairus’ daughter waiting resurrection-song, 
may sleep and know its spring 
when your “My darling!” 
wakens me. 
EDNA K. MEUDT. 


SHAKESPEARE 82 


Across my desk 
I see your thoughtful eyes 
Mirror Cordelia’s love, Hamlet’s surmise. 


These tragedies, 
These leaves of sorrow spring 
To life beneath your eager questioning. 


With Juliet, 
With all earth’s questing youth, 
You scan the rose for hope, the stars for truth. 


Across the world, 
Across the centuries, 
The Swan of Avon sings the verities. 


Cull for yourselves 
The lesson and the plan: 
Virtue of woman, Godlikeness of man. 


Take beauty, take 
The one essential fact: 
Integrity of life in thought and act. 
SISTER MARYANNA, O.P. 
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DOG DAYS 


In hot gold flame and fire 
The lion leaping sun 
Goes raging down the listless air, 
Possessing the sky like African grass; 
Crickets cry 
And crabs crawl through the dust, 
No birdsong crowns the hollow glade 
But turns to ash. 


In such a land as this 
Among the brittle trees, 
I walked beside the perished brook 
Watching with awe the parched and gasping fish; 
Sun fire filled 
Heart and veins of me, 
Weaving this intricate lace of life 
With troubled blood. 


And I implored great God 
To pour the honeyed waters 
In waves upon my sun-cracked heart 
Till it danced like a trout in a mountain pool; 
O burning beast 
That leaps devouring love, 
Let me not languish down to die, 
But reign and rule. 


For ruin could rue the day 
If harm came unannounced— 
There falls a false and honey-dew down, 
Rotting the sun blessed pear like poison rain; 
I am caught 
In the spider spun and cobweb craft 
Of complex images. Love and lies 
Confound my eyes. 


The season of my soul, 
Seeking the climate of truth, 
Is leashed and lashed to dog day doom— 














There is a way and Virgin womb whose perfect fruit 
I contemplate; 
I shall wait, I shall wait— 
Though all the dogs of August rave, 
My Lord shall save. 
THOMAS P, MCDONNELL 


THE MEANING OF THUNDER 


To praise Him choose the muscled word 
Toughened by anguish on the pilgrim’s path, 
Words of passion to stir the wind 

Into a tempest that is heard 

Above cold pinnacles of wrath 

Where the evil flags are pinned. 


Cling to words as rough as a crag 

Pointing above the avalanche 

Set loose by hellions on the ridge 

Above warm Sheol’s crawling slag. 

Take words that will not bend nor blanch 
When earth is swallowed like a midge. 


Put eager words upon the horse 

High in the stirrups for the leap 

Over the depth of Hell’s despair, 

With quirts whose rhythms sting remorse 
And circle the crowded realms of sleep 
To give a violence to prayer. 


Let hammers beat the iron phrase 
And tip the shooting stars with fire 
Muting the cry of pelf and fear; 
Charged with love and charged with praise, 
Let anvils build sound for a choir 
Of anthems for His willing ear. 
A. M. SULLIVAN 
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Two Poems by Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. 


JACOB’S LADDER 


From where to where this lucent Jacob’s Ladder? 

leaning on the stucco of the classroom wall? 

looming past the blackboard, and the lectern, and the ladder 
of the clock? upper rungs enframing gall 


and thorns and roodbeam? the lower smocked 
with sunlight? Unshadowed by the rhythmic spars 
the students sit, their loafers blithely locked 

in desk chairs. Truth they hold like fluid stars 


in fountain pens, and youth a pink eraser in the hand. 
Jacob’s Ladder? But it is. And I know. 

Terrible is this place and holy is this land: 

Jacob’s Ladder blooming from a dream I dared not sow. 


O blaze of promise. Lord, upon this enigmatic stone 
of heart, I pour the consecrating oil to You alone. 


COLLEGE HALL AIR RAID DRILL 


They hunched beneath the parka made 
of cradling arm and shoulder blade, 
as given in directives for 

the air raid drill. Three minutes more 


for thinking #f they come or when.... 
The muscles tire and tense again 

(and do not kneel beside the glass 

of door or window). Can time pass 


this slowly? Is this real, or will 

the siren blow? All clear! They spill 
upstairs and back to class routine. 

If Tiresius were heard or seen 


or Oedipus with socketless eyes 
teacher and students showed no surprise. 
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Two Poems by Harry W. Paige 


VERNAL EQUINOX 


Drink deeply of these hours, spun on a world’s turning; 

Share the day like bread and the night like wine; 

Embrace the blindness of the sun and the city will not seem burning 

Nor the advancing steel so cruelly shine. 

Forswear your old allegiance to the darkness and the cry 

That rips the midnight towers and the corridors of town, 

(A rabbit thumps its dying on the marble floor). Renounce the 
Roman lie— 

The status quo—that wears its Latin like a beggar’s gown. 

Remember this as a day when the curse was no longer that the prayer 

Beneath the feline eyes of noon; when the hangman found the ballad of 
his breath 

And spent it on a kiss like a schoolboy at a fair; 

When the poet, laughing, rhymed his tongue with death. 

Remember this as a genesis, however brief, and drawn in dust 

With the angry stylus of our bone. Let each remember as he must. 


NOT PAIN ALONE NOR DARK OF NIGHT 


Not pain alone nor dark of night tenders my pastured heart: 
There was once laughter, a whisper in the glacial ear 
Dancing jeweled rings that sought an avalanche of kind. 
There was laughter once that cracked like whips from the galley, Fear, 
Speeding the oar-stroke to your dawn, flaming with tomorrow’s tale. 
Like stars on a winter's night arranged in an anthem of reprieve, 
. The notes broke melody on the cloud tides 
Laughing gently as the kiss that I must always leave. 
Not pain alone nor dark of night toils my loneliness: 
There was laughter once, the half shell of prayer, 
That filled this listening room, There was laughter 
Rising like footsteps on a silver stair. 
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GOD’S NOW 


Drink deep, O Heart. 
This sunlit leaf is lofted in air softly. 
Cadence and lilt of light and shade persist. 
Lifted leaf lives in the stem, twig, branch, trunk, root 
Struck home in earth 
And each speaks courteous acquiescence from the branch; 
Green chivalry, liege men, bowing obedient from the ultimate root. 
This subtle play of sun and shade, 
Ripple of mirth and singing silence, 
Tips, light as air, the lip of grace. 
O Heart, 
Lose not the least of this feast 
Lest it be pressed, a thorn, into God’s flesh. 
EUGENIE CARVER 


NOW IN THE APRIL LIGHT 


All things are flowing, 
Lovely and unknowing, 
Waters and wind, 
Clouds and the blowing 
Mist, 

Sunlight 

And children growing. . . 
All are flowing. 


Quicksilver spirit, too, 

Sharing, bestowing 

What essences are true 

Beyond our knowing; 

A music never done, 

Like far flutes blown 

Each to fulfill another— 

Artist, saint and lover 

Bearing the wonder on from sun to sun, 
Till time be won. 

















What pauses, gathers in a still abyss 

Is some brief crysalis— 

A cloistered womb 

That ripens toward its birth; 

Winter earth 

Hoarding the roots of April, making room 
For the light-seeking bloom; 

That Easter tomb, 

Quick with the truth, and waking 

As day is breaking. . . 


For living is becoming, as He shows 
To Whom all bright, created being flows. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD 


FIRST PERSON SINGULAR 


To me beneath the curve of sky 
There’s none more singular than I 


For in my soul there is a leaven 
Which keeps me rising nearer heaven 


But in my coursing blood there dwell 
The possibilities of hell. 


The more I see of certain people 
The less their ways suggest a steeple, 


The likelier they seem to press 
“Toward craters which are bottomless. 


I dare not judge these countless others, 
My Janus-faced and erring brothers. 


Designer of the moth and star 
Have mercy on us all who are 
So maddeningly singular. 
ELIAS LIEBERMAN 
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GREGORIAN 


All winter night outside 
And snow and ice congeal on earth, 
And wastes of sound that stretch past sight; 


All hardness, tightening breath, 
Outside my window—I within 
Listen to warmth the voices wreathe . . . 


Steady as hawks upon the wind 
They hang upon a note and carve 
The sure devotion of their mind; 


All certitude, they do not swerve: 
With eyes now on the sun they rise— 
On earth, they fall: their every nerve 


Plays unenduring joy of flight 
That ever closer bears to death. 
For they must fly the wind or starve. 
R. J. SCHOECK 


Two Poems by Margaret Haley Carpenter 


AT AN ART GALLERY 


... Then, finally, they paused before a scene 
Of loneliness, so beautiful, so calm, 
Her heart was flooded with its lyric spell: 


Water, whose lambent glass imprisoned stars 
And held the evening’s image in its depths; 
While from the darkness rose an ancient oak 
That knelt with patience on its twisted limbs, 
And quietly prayed there in the brooding dusk. 

















“See how the shadows all around the tree 
Establish form and color tone,” he said. 
“Shadows lend strength and make the texture true.” 


She only smiled in silence, but her mind 
Stumbled across the long and desolate years 
Back to the ultimate question, waiting still. 


How strange, she thought, to find the answer here. 


Shadows lend strength and make the texture true. 
For this, the certain darkness and defeat: 

That the essential spirit should endure, 

Its clarity sustained because of loss, 

By suffering made radiant and pure. 


Reluctantly, at last, they turned away... 

And as they passed into the soundless night, 

She heard a sudden chiming of cool stars 

Blown down through space—and looking up, she saw 
How gold they gleamed against the wintry sky— 
Against the dark, how luminous their light! 


SOLITUDE 


Inviolate still the lonely temple stands, 

As white and lovely as it was before; 

And I who left it once for crowded lands 
Return with trembling to this holy door, 
And find it holy still: the same blue light 
Flowing in delicate rivers through the air, 
Tall windless trees that lean upon the night, 
The silence, still moon-haunted, waiting there. 


Within the spacious coolness there will be 

Old treasures once left carelessly behind: 

The healing music of serenity, 

And tones of darkness dazzling to the mind. 
This is the spirit’s chapel, the ultimate place 
Where peace unveils her pure, her perfect face. 
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TOA 





SONG FOR THE BELOVED 


O do not wonder 

That His wooing is undreamed-of delicacy: 
The doe, poised in a tracery of fern, 

Alert, with noiseless hoof, to turn 

And flee, 

He formed to sensitivity, 

Who comes now as your Lover. 


Nor be surprised 
Because He is importunate, 
Claiming you totally and now: 
His mountain peaks, elate 
With sun, are sudden; 
His golden dawns often abrupt— 
And all the world of bud and bird possessed by Spring 
With charming instancy 
And, in sweet triumph, lifted up. 
SISTER M. PAULINUS, IH.M. 


CHILD MOURNING HER GOLDFISH 


This is death idly floating in the bowl 
Atop the element he braided gold— 
You loved his shining flash; somehow you found 
Something to cherish I could not behold. 
I am outside this small girl mystery; 
Nor can I follow your articulate grief, 
Can no more comprehend your tears for him 
Than for an earth-borne autumn maple leaf. 
My protest stops before it reaches voice. 
There is no formula that can contain 
What in the separate pattern of our days 
Is for our loving, what for disdain. 
So should I seek to staunch this grief because 
I cannot plumb its root or guess its spring, 
I should be blind—might trammel on a shoot 
Of your sweet flowering. 
ALICE CLEAR MATTHEWS 











SEEING PIGEONS AT EVENING 


A raft of pigeons in the folding sun 

Moved over the air, 

And there was the hallucination 

They had been there 

Before, in some existence more profound 

And happy than the one we are bound 

In. What gold glade 

Of pure sunlight; what secret lane 

Of heaven, never known again, 

Were they first made 

To coast like a shale blue wing down the side 

Of eternity, shadowing time’s tide, 

I cannot guess. 

The heartbreak tenderness 

Of something beautiful and dead before our day, 

Falls from their flight, and even flown away 

A hurt remains, 

An intuition, a desire where the heart strains. 
AUSTIN G. FOWLER 


TO MARY: AT THE FOURTEENTH STATION 





Odor of apple mouth, pomegranate cheek, 

throat of best wine, have parched in cinder gloom, 
for you have found all that you came to. seek— 

the transitory rose in terrible bloom. 

Cypress and spikenard flesh that first embraced 

the seedling, withers at a petal touch; 

and emptiness, now wholly seared, is traced 

from pattern on the eye that has loved much. 


Rooted to Simeon’s sharp reckoning, 
erect as a column of smoke in the still air, 
though gazes of the passersby may sting, 
behold the sons who wait to call you fair 
even before the resurrection rain: 
mother of sorrow, cameo of pain. 

RAYMOND ROSELIEP. 
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Two Poems by Jessica Powers 


BARREN PLACE 


I have been haunted by this barrenness 
Of dust, hot rocks, earth naked to the sun. 
This place was choosing of a Holy One. 


Time and again I pushed into its bleakness 
Only to falter and draw back in fear, 
Deaf to the voice that tortured: He is here. 


Who could stand tall where earth lies so exposed? 
No tree halts here for shelter and no bush 
Hunches and waits, no friendly waters rush. 


I think of gardens singing in the sun, 
Of color drowsing with green wings above, 
And this voice utters praise and that voice love. 


And yet I know: when One was sent of God, 
He bought this land of all that bade Him come. 
His single purchase was opprobrium. 


THE DARK USURPER 


The Holy Ghost has pleasure of His loneness 
In the pure soul whom love has sanctified. 

In the imperfect soul self holds its acres 

And throws up walls to keep the light outside. 


I speak of this predicament to Michael 

Who tossed a dragon from the porch of day: 
There is a beast who violates my darkness 

An cheats my sword and drives God’s wings away. 


I speak to Jeanne who swept her land of strangers: 


There is a tyrant here who arrogates 
Power to himself to keep me from my godhood. 
His kindom creeps through all my prized estates. 


I pray them: come with forces out of heaven. 
O see how Love is restless at my gates. 
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FOR A REDEEMED ACTUALITY * 
By WILLIAM F. LYNCH 


HAT I wish to propose to you this morning in the midst of this 

Mass is that it is only by taking Christ and a correct Christology 
or knowledge of Christ as the model for the acts of the human imagination 
we call poetry and human culture in general that we will conquer the 
fundamental imaginative diseases of our time and win our way back to 
health in poetry and in all the simple elements of human life that we call 
popular culture. I will not hesitate, therefore, to do two things: 1. to criti- 
cize all those who will insist that theology has nothing to do with poetry 
or culture; and when I say theology I mean the study of Jesus Christ. 
2. On the other hand neither should we hesitate to criticize those who will 
indeed insert our new high-priest into the human scene and into the human 
imagination, but will distort and misread His meaning, and will make of 
Him a cheap refuge and a source of escape from the actualities of our 
human situation. 

We are living at a time when the great temptation, for Christians as 
well as non-Christians, is to fly as far away from reality as we can, to 
escape from all the muddy, caked, dense, mixed up and dangerous qualities 
of the situation that now confronts us. We are all very much inclined to 
look for a phony and a false and flimsy heaven in which to live. Who 
among us would not like to run away to some dream world, and who of 
us does not at times feel that the poets have this as their main task: to 
rescue us from our predicament of having been born into this world at 
all, and to run up into a mountain, a cloud, a rainbow, a place where birds 
sing and harps play, a house of diamonds—in general a task that might 
better be accomplished by opium and that would then put all our work 
in the same classification into which Karl Marx places religion—as an 
opium of the people. 

Are we not trying on a huge scale with our tremendous mass communi- 
cation systems to do the same thing: to cover up the face of homely actu- 
ality for the people and to build up a set of escapes for all of us; to cover 
up the face of the finite, to take us away from real tasks, real friendships, 
from work, and finally and above all from the contemplation of human 
weakness and death itself. We seem to have decided that the people can- 
not taste of actuality and cannot see much profit in the taste of God’s world. 

If we look at the interior of the theological picture, what a different 





* This is the sermon delivered May 9,1954, by the Editor of “Thought” at the 
Solemn Pontifical Mass of Thanksgiving which marked the 20th Anniversary of SPIRIT. 
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view and attitude do we indeed get! For, in the first place, our God is a 
God of Existence, and not of dreams or possibilites or day-dreamings. He 
is the God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; and being this kind of God, being 
a God of existence, then He can only be found in existence, in the things 
that are, in real people, real things, real situations. This God is not to be 
found in the past, nor in the future, nor in a dream, but in the present, 
its people, its mud, its obscurities, its needs for pain and decisions. Even 
if that moment is dangerous, as long as it is actual and present, it is the only 
place where God is to be found, and the only place, therefore, where there 
is safety and final tranquility. If, then, God has described himself by the 
great phrase, “I am who am,” then is it too much for us in the midst of our 
danger to imitate him by saying: “We are where we are in this trememdous 
moment of history and shall face it; because only by facing it do we face 
the Living God.” 

Let me say only this much about communism this morning. For I think 
I see a way in which it relates itself to the problems of the Christian 
imagination. We are up against an enemy who refuses to be tied down by 
actuality, by the fact that black is black and white is white, by the fact that 
man exists on more levels than that of the economic, by the fact of proper 
method and morality. On the surface, then, he seems to have an enormous 
advantage over us, and strikes us as an agile dancer dancing in infinite 
space so far as his striking power goes. We on our part must stick to the 
ways and the laws and reality of man. I will say a paradoxical thing. It 
is both necessary and easy, too, to trust to the Infinite; but this infinite 
God is also asking us and requiring us to trust in the infinite, to trust in 
the limited weapons of human nature. As we exercise this act of trust, we 
will often feel like David against Goliath; but we will have to trust indeed 
that this little David who sticks to the little pebbles that are the laws and 
ideals of true man will be able to resist the giant who lives without limi- 
tations of any kind, in a dream world of his own that is certain to crash. 
And so the Christian writer will also often feel like little David because 
he insists on beginning his task with the little pebbles of this so limited, 
so weak a human situation as is ours. 

But now let us come back to the thought and the central act of Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. For if His divine Father is the God of existence, the 
God of actual, living men like Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, then His Son, 
too, would be expected to take the way of real and not phony things. The 
Father of Lies tries to persuade Him away from the human way of redemp- 
tion, from His coursing as a great victor and a great athlete through what 
we may call the mysteries of man himself, through the glories of birth, 
youth, work, friends, fatigue, and even the advantage of death itself as a 
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way into God. He is offered the way of the magical, unlimited imagination, 
the way of sheer power and dazzling unreal brilliance. But even in the 
womb of Mary He seems to have cried out to the God of actuality: Sacrifices 
and oblations thou wouldst not, but a body has Thou fitted into me; and 
then I said: behold I come. 

What then did Jesus accept in saying: Behold I come? A body indeed, 
but not any body, not vagueness, not a dream; but this particular body, 
this height, these facts, these limits, this precise moment in time, this place 
on earth, this being Himself and no other. He also accepted a world of 
actual and not dream people; nor did He face the problem of evil in some 
harmless, abstract form, but in the form of Judas, Pilate, sweat, blood, these 
nails, this ridicule. This man, this Christ, has passed into the heavens. He 
has taken on a glorified body; on earth He has taken on the Body of the 
Church, moving into beauty and glory and universality; but only by pass- 
ing with absolute fidelity and acceptance through the beloved actuality and 
limits of human life. What else has our Christ wished to indicate to us 
save that this human way of ours is not a curse or condemnation, not an 
evil to be escaped from by men or by poets, but is the way into God and 
glory, whether for the soul or the poetic imagination. 

We have looked at a God of existence; we have looked at His Christ 
as He chooses the thoroughly human, actual way of man. Let us look 
finally at that glorious act of the imagination which we call the divine 
liturgy. Indeed, it is beautiful and glorious, as all of the sons of men will 
acknowledge, even those who least love the Church. Indeed, they warn the 
world not to be trapped by the incredible beauty of this great action of the 
Church. But what is its beauty, the glory of it, born out of, and what does 
it celebrate? It is born out of, and celebrates, all the detailed actualities of 
the life of Man. Indeed, it celebrates the mysteries of man as they are 
passed through by Christ on His way to God. This contemplative liturgy, 
like the contemplatives themselves, passes through this narrow way. Shall 
poetry, therefore, seek for its part a path that is initially wider? 

Through the course of a year we mark liturgically—with a successful 
richness born out of their actualities—the birth of a child factum ex muliere, 
born of a woman; the visit to each other of two women about to give birth 
to life; the agonizing flight into strange countries; the losing of a growing 
child on a pilgrimage; the choosing of friends; the hunger of a man; His 
fatigue; His work; the details of the passion down to the sweat, the deri- 
sion, the abandonment by friends, the day, the year, the nails, the exact sign 
on the cross, the weather of that day; how clear it all is and how clearly 
He lived through all the muddy, real and complicated world of really 
human things. 
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It is these things, our things, that the liturgy celebrates, and out of a 
passage through these that its beauty comes. It has never said, and never 
will say: reality is an awful thing; let us escape through beauty; let us beg 
the help of the poets of the Church in constructing another world where we 
can live in a dream that does not have a curse upon it—as our world seems 
to some to have. Let me repeat: In the great scene of the temptation in 
the desert, the great tempter tried to seduce Christ away from this path. He 
offers Him, instead, the way of performing inhuman tricks, and magic and 
astonishing power, in such a way as to sweep men off their feet and out of 
their accustomed world. But Christ said: “Get thee behind Me, Satan,” 
and chose again our human way. For it was this way that had to be 
redeemed and re-established as a way to God. 

There is a great phrase in use among the theologians that sums up the 
whole of the theology of Christ. Nihil redemptum nisi assumptum; nothing 
in man is redeemed unless it has been assumed by and into Christ. May 
we say, correspondingly, that the Christian poet will not redeem our human 
actuality, will not produce from it the glory it is his vocation to produce, 
unless he first assumes the real human world and consents to walk through 
it and taste it. Therefore we do not ask the poet for drugs and dreams but 
for a redeemed actuality. 

I can do no better in closing than to remind you that St. Thomas did 
not believe this man was not Christ and God until he could sense the actual 
wounds and flesh of Christ. Would that our Christian poets would take 
as their program the great words of Christ: a spirit does not have flesh and 
bones, as you see that I have. For this sensing of the actual reality in all 
its concreteness does not lead to a cry of despair or disgust, but rather to 
that other cry which is the final cry of the liturgy: “My Lord and my God.” 


THE POET AS WITNESS* 


By GEORGE N. SHUSTER 


E HAVE recently heard a junior voice in the councils of elders of 

the nation urge the police to keep a close watch on professors. 

Why not on poets, too? Or rather, why not on poets first of all? For these 
are not merely some unforgettable ones, crowned with laurel or trailing 
clouds of glory, who give to the spiritual quest by which their time lives, 





* This is the address given May 9, 1954, by the President of Hunter College of the 
City of New York on the final program of the 20th Anniversary observance of SPIRIT. 
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its permanent name and image. The poet is also one of the many folk on 
whose spirits some human experience, dear or savage, has been etched so clear- 
ly, troublingly, beautifully, that it cries out for its saying in transitory words. 
He enters the lists where that which is more enduring than bronze is fought 
for, however uneven the handicaps may be. And in a higher sense poets 
are like the obedient angels who, St. Thomas surmised, are assigned to 
govern the rolling in space of the stars, being charged with keeping night- 
watches on the meaning of created things. They live by the axiom, for them 
at least an axiom, that a fleck of dust in the sunlight is no less mysterious 
than is the whole of cosmic space. Any contour, familiar but breathtaking, 
may be a symbol of the fruition of beauty which for some inscrutable 
reason God has desired to reveal to His people. Inscrutable? Yes. For 
this people is the crowd of the perennially dirty, the unaccountably disso- 
lute, every one of whom has nevertheless been ushered into this world with 
“Destination Immortality” branded over his heart. We must try to believe 
Him when He says of them all, even the illiterate and cruel who have 
latterly overrun a beleaguered outpost in South East Asia, that they were 
born to experience His affection, not as roses and ‘rabbits do, blindly, but 
as angels immured in the flesh might if they only knew. 

Good it is therefore that never were so many poets amongst us as there 
are now. They drape sonnets over the lampposts of every village and city. 
They sit in farmhouses writing of love and death. They praise the stability 
of earthly existence in the midst of traffic. They lament the passing of time, 
perched on the imperturbable stone fences of New England. They echo 
Dante in night clubs. It is the habit of some of them to be simple and 
straightforward, while others are as cryptic as runes. Of not a few it must 
be said that they are sillier than any prose writer could be; and of others 
the critic will report that they are glutted with the canned meat of learning. 
Only here and there amongst them rise the voices of prophets, speaking a 
few lines that only after a century men will be able to comprehend. Heaven 
seems, then, to be scattering the poets with a prodigal spring-time hand, 
little caring that for ancestral reasons only a few rise tall in the sun. 

I surmise that this is as it is because the soil has been stripped so bare 
—because there has been’a kind of dust-storm in the spiritual realm of 
creation, wiping the granite ledges clean. Civilization has become a kind 
-of huge pump over an enormous well, hauling to the surface immeasurable, 
ungovernable things. Of knowledge and of power. But also of brutishness 
and evil, such as have not been seen since the dawn of time. Science can now 
put to death, with a flick of what is in a capsule, gruesome fiends within 
the body who in former days mowed down millions. But it can also, with 
another twist of the wrist, wipe out us all. In like manner the idols which 
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the age adores are not grim and discernable creations, like Jupiter or Baal, 
but appalling mysteries of iniquity which move behind locust-like swarms 
of planes and tanks. They spread about them plagues of hatred and idea, 
striving to compress what remains of time into a wineglass of assumed 
eternity. Meanwhile the little man is ground into something eerier than 
bone meal in the machines of slavery. There seems to come from this 
ghastly product an odor which induces madness. 

Therefore let the poets say and let us repeat with them—‘“Glory be 
to God for all dappled things”—for the crazy-quilt of what is little and 
individual and warmly, deliciously human, for laughter and love, for what 
is half-witted and full-bodied, above all for the bravery which reminds 
us of Don Quixote on his ridiculous horse. For here is the true meaning of 
our culture and our faith. That the little thing (or poem) is sacred because 
no other thing can reflect as it does the Divinity which has made it—this 
is true by reason of the same fiat which measured out to each of the planets 
its radiance. In the days of yore the saints were wont to criticize human- 
kind because there was always too much zest in every human creature. 
He sang his wassail songs too lustily, and drank overmuch of ale as he 
did so. In order that he might endure the season of Lent, he made a fool 
of himself during Mardi Gras. But few of the blessed could forsee an hour 
during which millions of little men, women and children would be only 
numbers in a chain gang, only bloodless symbols of a collectivity. And so 
while we are yet free let the poets speak with frenzy of freedom. Let them 
praise with rapture their sapphire flowers, their true loves and their bold 
prayers, so that there may be a mighty torrent of stanzas, each one of which 
will not be a drop in the stream merely but truly itself, with the sunlight 
in it and something like wine as well. : 

We have these days read of a soldier in the great tradition—far-oft 
with hordes assailing him and with little chance of succour. Is this not 
again he “whose loss is laughter when he counts the wager worth?” We 
shall assuredly have to behold many who are like him before the battle 
is done. For this is the only way in which man can effectively symbolize 
the adventure of immortality. Alas, there must be on the other hand the 
dire anguish that follows battle—the loss of what is dear because it is dif- 
ferent, of each separate martyr in the arena of the world. Glory and sorrow 
must appear in divers forms if liberty is to abide. 

Sometimes, of course, I am tempted to think—as no doubt have you— 
that the poets are too eager for recognition. They publish magazines for 
the purpose, and not infrequently pay the printer for their books. And yet 
having thought the matter over carefully, I am prepared to praise them 
mightly for this. They are giving testimony. It is the yearning to stand 
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before men and to be counted by them which mirrors the ultimate fact 
that in the end each must kneel alone before God. We do not believe in 
anonymity and collectivity because these are the supreme illusions. I re- 
member a French soldier whom I saw mortally wounded in the wartime 
of my youth. Before he died he passed his hand carefully over the ribbon 
which symbolized his Cross of the Legion of Honor, so that he might be 
sure that it was clean. I have not forgotten him because by this gesture 
he proved that he was a Christian and of the West. And so I hope that our 
poets will likewise keep on pressing their verses to their hearts. 


THE PLACE OF SPIRIT—I* 


T IS notable in our day—yet too seldom noted—that while a principle 

cannot properly be challenged on moral or logical grounds, its applica- 
tion in a specific instance may rightly be condemned. The principles defined 
in the great social justice encyclicals, for example, must win endorsement 
of the right-thinking man. Yet accepting and applying them, he may be 
careless, ignorant or venal. He is one or the other when he at once pro- 
claims the workers right to a living wage and seriously underestimates the 
amont that wage should be The principles of civil liberty are foursquare, 
but when they are used to exculpate license and to disregard civic responsi- 
bilities, the principles remain intact but the practice becomes blameworthy. 
Indeed the man who praises the ideal and yet daily flouts it possibly were 
better the one who never accepted it. The editor who one week on ethical 
grounds denounces the slanderer and the next himself indulges in slander 
does his cause no good— instead he commits mayhem on it. It is not the 
verbal espousal of principle by which a man or any corporate human activity 
should be judged. By their works you may know them. 

These observations may seem very remote from the subject announced 
for this afternoon’s panel discussion. Actually they are not. It is true the 
editors of SPIRIT, here assembled, do not have to consider the amount 
proper for a living wage. The reason is simple: as editors, they neither 
receive nor pay wages. Officially they do not deal in slander even if from 
time to time a poet finds his work does not meet with precisely the judg- 
ment he thinks is its due. But they are unquestionably and constantly con- 





* These are two of the papers presented by the Editors during the Panel Discussion of 
the final program of SPIRIT’S 20th Anniversary observance May 8-9, 1954. Those by 
the other Editors will be published in the next issue. 
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cerned with principles and their application. The latter are those which 
SPIRIT for twenty years has proclaimed as basic to the fine art of poetry. 

In accepting these principles then, we must proceed to use the yardstick 
they have fashioned. But we are first to recognize our fallabiliry when we 
come to actual measurements of a poem. We cheerfully admit the business 
principle that one cannot reliably be entrusted to make an audit of his own 
books. Our readers, each for himself, must make the audit of SPIRIT. 
Obviously we could not today present a review of all the poems SPIRIT 
has published during twenty years. But we have done our best—my friend, 
Eddie Dowling, has selected poems for you from two of our anthologies— 
Drink from the Rock and From One Word. And those here yesterday 
afternoon heard thirty poets, from twelve states and many varied walks of 
life, read their SPIRIT-published poems. Slyly I may state it is our hope 
that you will continue the audit, that hereafter you will use your own eyes 
and minds to assay even more of the poetry of SPIRIT, both past and future. 

No, it is not now our purpose to discuss practice but what we hold is 
behind the practice. And yet for a few moments, I go to another—an out- 
side source—for an appraisal. I turn to Dr. Helen C. White. She wrote 
of SPIRIT in the Introduction to Drink from the Rocks: 

“From the very start SPIRIT faced the most crucial issues of the decade. 
To begin with, SPIRIT in its very basic undertaking of encouraging the 
writing and reading of poetry grounded in a spiritual approach to the 
universe, met head-on some of the most important challenges of its day. 
It challenged, first of all, the unrestricted and uncontested individualism of 
the romantic movement. It did not deny the preeminence of the individual 
for the creation of poetry, but it challenged the insulation and the self- 
sufficiency of romantic individualism. On the other hand, the Editors of 
SPIRIT defended the integrity and significance of the individual against 
that rush to lose individual consciousness in the imagined consciousness 
of the mass of humanity in which so many dissillusioned individualists of 
a decade ago sought to recover a sense of moral significance. It tried to do 
justice to two realities, both indispensible to poetic creation, realities which 
never should have been set in opposition to each other, the individual con- 
sciousness and the relation of that consciousness to the world without. 

“In doing so, SPIRIT faced squarely the burning issue of poetry and 
propaganda. With the critics of romanticism it agreed that the individual 
owed an allegiance beyond himself, that the content of a poem could not be 
a matter of light concern to either the poet or his reader. But it insisted 
no less firmly that poetry was something more than a medium for expressing 
ideas. It maintained this basic position against the proletarian school, that 
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advanced the propagandist view of poetry on behalf of a materialist ideology 
which SPIRIT could not accept.” 

Certainly this very perceptive audience has already determined that 
SPIRIT—mark you, in principle—does not say “A plague on both your 
houses,”—does not say, “Viva tradition” and “a bas modernism.” It does 
not accept the alternates of “either . . . or” but asserts “both . . . and.” 
It says, for example, that a poem and a prayer are two splendid but distinct 
things. But it does not propose to confuse them. “SPIRIT,” Dr. White 
wrote wittily, “saw clearly that the pious platitude might be a poetic blas- 
phemy, and from the first it waged unremitting war against the substitution 
of piety for poetry.” To that my associates and I rejoin, “Amen.” When we 
deem the excellencies that go to make a poem and those that characterize 
prayer are fused then we glow in recognition of a prayer-poem. 

We here at this table have a reverence for the past—that vast treasury 
of human experience from which the man of intelligence can only refuse to 
draw at the peril of his wisdom. Tradition is no more a dead weight than an 
inanimate object per se is good or bad. The latter’s use of course may be 
good or bad. So tradition may be put to abortive and stultefying uses. But 
properly employed, tradition is dynamic and creative. It is the Dead Sea 
of the past but an invigorating stream always discernible throughout civili- 
zation’s history, its banks verdant with flora of culture, its sources in an- 
cientness and its debouchement so far in the future that man will only see 
its end when his race is caught up into eternity. That stream has had many 
tributaries. Each has made its own estimable contribution. And each has 
propelled into the estuary its own flotsam and jetsam which eventually has 
been tossed to rot above the shore’s water-line. There are today a few major 
and many minor tributaries to the great river of poetry today. SPIRIT does 
not deny their existence. It welcomes what of good they bring but is not 
prepared to accept indiscriminately. 

We do not say either feeling or cerebration—factors involved in the 
poetic idea—but both; not either tradition or experiment, but both to 
govern technique; not either moral purpose or esthetic purpose but both 
as the end of poetry; and not either serenity or anguish but both if poets 
are moved by emotional experience to significant utterance. These not 
“Either . . .or” but “both” propositions are the substance of our panel dis- 
cussion today. —John Gilland Brunini 





NE hears these days a great deal of harping on the subject of con- 
formity. To hold up any one pattern of beauty or probity, or to 
exalt any one approach to the ideal in art or philosophy, is increasingly 
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construed as an affront to intellectual freedom. We are told that there is 


no fixed frame of reference in humanity’s search for truth, or for moral 
and spiritual enrichment, or for the pursuit of peace and happiness. It is 
dinned into our thinking that there are no dependable standards for the 
evaluation of any art culture, and that diversity is the only soil in which our 
aspirations toward rightness in thought and deed can arrive at realization. 
The truth is that man is by nature an all-but-incurable rebel and non-con- 
formist, except when he is drawn into communion with others by the power- 
ful stimulus of an inner grace or by the magnetism of a mighty and shared 
conviction. 

In every phase of art and philosophy, in every department of the sciences, 
in every course of activity that has to do with human skills and the bold 
reachings of the human mind, the tendency is toward fission rather than 
fusion. This is especially true in these times when forceful minds can avail 
themselves of almost unlimited facilities for communication and persuasion. 
All branches of learning tend to break up into schools; every supposed 
science seemingly must have its Lysenkos, every art its Picassos, and every 
sanctum of the spirit its intransigeants and iconoclasts. 

Poetry is particularly subject to centrifugal forces. Inevitably it becomes 
segmented into coteries and cults; and each exclusive set will somehow win 
a zealous following of disciples and devotees. Thus it is that we find the 
classicists arrayed against the experimentalists, the traditionalists against the 
avant garde, the didacticists against the esthetes, the realists and existen- 
tialists against the escapists and the romanticists. 

Actually there need not be, nor ought there be, any dichotomy or ir- 
reconcilable conflict between feeling and cerebration in poetry, or between 
the other polarities mentioned, except when any one of them is carried to 
the eccentric or the extreme. Just as a tree would not be a tree if it did not 
send down many roots and put forth many branches; just as light would be 
less the glory that it is, were it not for the innumerable shadings and pris- 
matic lustres into which it can be broken; just as music would fall into 
monotony but for its infinite moods and cadences, so poetry would be an 
inert and lifeless thing if it did not possess the power to ramify and blossom 
into an immeasurable variety of expressive modes. Central and well-pivoted 
indeed must be the gravity of any star or of any poetic idea, but it is the 
impetuous energy of the star, as it is of the poetic idea, that sheds forth 
radiation, throws out scintillating tangents, and lights up the panorama in 
which it is apprehended or perceived. 

One of the great services to the credit of SPIRIT’S twenty-year dedica- 
tion to the art of poetry has been its undeviating demonstration that poetry, 
nevertheless, must proceed from some centrality, some integrality of thought 
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and purpose; that it must respect reasonable standards of structure and sin- 
cerity, and that it should maintain a decent regard for form and order as for 
pith and variety. SPIRIT has dutifully endeavored not to lose sight of the 
tree for the branches, or to risk the diamond for the irridescence. It has tried 
not to so catch at the sparks as to forget the glowing coal, or to become so 
enamoured of the variations as to miss the melody. 

There is a precept in the Old Law and the New which the editors of 
SPIRIT have tried to keep in mind as they have dealt with their duties in 
the sphere of poetry. It has to do with whether the poet, like any other 
seeker for the ultimate good, is putting into play his whole mind, his whole 
heart, and all his strength. If a poem is all cerebration and no feeling, or 
mere emotion without contemplation, or both feeling and thought without 
the dimensions of depth and strength—to that extent the poem is found 
to have fallen short of what SPIRIT sees as the poet’s true potential. 
Feeling, by SPIRIT’S standards, is something deeper than surface sentiment; 
cerebration is something richer than a mental charade; and strength is 
something nobler than mere stridency, sententiousness or a gust of egotism. 

If poetry be a labor of love, as some of us have conceived it to be, then 
let it be like that divine impulsion which is not pretentious, is not puffed 
up, rejoices not in evil but rejoices with the truth. By a happy combination 
of feeling and cerebration, let it be wrought to the most perfect utterance 
of which the poet is capable. Let its strength be in wisdom and serenity 
as well as in the wild incantation and in the pounding of the pulse. 


Man is not always at his lordly best 
In lyric tumult or a sullen thunder. 
Sometimes his deepest secrets are expressed 
In wistfulness or wonder. 
The singing heart is fain for warm replies; 
But ah, the sought refrain is sweeter, crisper, 


Cooled in the eloquence of quiet eyes 
Or caught into a whisper. 


Above all, whether the poetic excitement express itself in stately and soar- 
ing rhythms or find release in a discord of broken cantos, let the poet put 
into it his whole heart, his whole mind, and all his strength.—Clifford J. 
Laube. 





Subscribers should send notice of any change of address at least one month 
in advance to receive the next issue. Give both new and old address, printing 
both. The postoffice does not re-forward second-class mail but returns un- 
claimed copies at an additional charge to us. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


To the Editor—I think J. G. E. Hopkins’ analysis of the poetry publishing 
situation is convincing. This is the day of the paper book and pamphlet 
publication is better than none. After all Thomas Merton’s “Thirty Poems” 
sold well in pamphlet form. I am glad the issue has been brought out into 
the open so frankly. 

As to the SPIRIT anthology, it would be a shame to discontinue the 
series. You can put me down for a pledge of at least two copies. It seems 
fantastic that we should have such difficulties. It is all too true that interest 
in poetry is at a low ebb and the potential market is never large, but the 
solution requires a job of salesmanship. Catholic colleges and libraries are 
a nucleus and where, oh where, are the Catholic patrons who could provide 
the modest means? 

Let’s form a committee to blast away at the project. You can’t lose 
anything by trying. Personally, I think we have been too negative in our 
approach . The financial problem has always been a big handicap of course, 
but after so many years of doing something for Catholic culture, we are 
entitled to be more aggressive in asking for cooperation from those who 
could help if we can only get up enough steam to do a real selling job. 
There is a lot that can be accomplished by hard work and enthusiasm and 
we ought to use every available means of publicity and persuasion instead 
of wishful thinking and academic discussion ——Doyle Hennessy 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


To the Editor—Many thanks for the program of, the 20th Anniversary of 
SPIRIT. I would have enjoyed being one of the participants in the affair, 
but I did not feel ambitious enough to make the trip to N. Y. Have read the 
schedule of events, and it is an impressive one, indeed. You are to be con- 
gratulated on being able to “map out” such a well-rounded program. 

Would have been very much pleased to meet Doyle Hennessy, whose 
“Babes in the Wood” in March 1951 issue I never forgot; also, in the same 
category, Daniel Berrigan’s “Piper,” and one or two of Etta May Van Tassel’s 
pieces. Don’t forget, too, John Wickman’s “Child-Song of Mary Maid.” 
I can tell you this: I can pick up any back issue of SPIRIT and find a 
poem, editorial or article that will arrest the attention. I can’t say that 
for various publications. 

The general calibre of SPIRIT’S contributions has served to build a 
strong wall of quality around its columns. It follows, therefore, that it is 
no easy matter to pierce those fortifications—J. Corson Miller 
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Dante... 


Langland Bae 


Peguy 5 
Hopkins pak 


these are some of the great figures of the Catholic literary heri- 


tage. Familiar yet inexhaustible, they continue to yield new 


fruitfulness whenever we return to them. 


This year in a series of original pic- 
ture-essays JUBILEE will bring you 
the world these writers knew. Superb 
photographs and drawings, together 
with quotations from their works and 
authoritative commentaries, will make 
these articles vivid and unforgettable. 


The series will constitute a major 
element of JUBILEE’S continuing 
theme: the Church in her creative vi- 
sion and liberating truth. Like JUBI- 
LEE’S articles on the saints, the sacra- 
ments and liturgy, family and reli- 
gious life and the international scene, 
they will be produced with the same 


freshness of treatment that won for 
JUBILEE the Catholic Press Award as 
America’s most outstanding Catholic 
magazine. 


In order not to miss any of the is- 
sues containing these articles, subscribe 
now to JUBILEE—-serene, vigorous, 
splendidly new. A full year’s subscrip- 
tion costs only $4.00. 


Clip $4.00 to a sheet of paper with 
your name and address and mail im- 
mediately to: 


JUBILEE, Dept. JB 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
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Por I oa IIS9 Massachusells venue 
Untrep StaTes OF AMERICA Washington 8, DE. 


NO 9122/54 


THIS NO. SHOULD BE PREFIXED TO THE ANSWER 


May &, 1954 


Your Eminence: 


On the occasion of the National Congress of the 
Catholic Poetry Society of America, commemorating the 
twentieth anniversary of its magazine, Spirit, it affords 
me genuine pleasure to inform Your Eminence that our Most 
Holy Father, Pope Piue XII, has graciously deigned to im- 
part his special Apostolic Benediction, 

This Benediction is granted by His Holiness as a 
token of his paternal affection and as a pledge of divine 
favor for the future upon the cultural avostolate carried 
on by the Society and ite publication for the Glory of God 
and His Church, 


It 16 the express wish of the Sovereign Pontiff 
that this Blessing be shared by the members of the Society 
and by everyone participating in this National Congress. 

To this August Message of the.Vicar of Christ I 
add my own personal good wishes and prayers for God's 
blessings upon the Society and its noble endeavors. 


With sentiments of profound reverence, I beg to 
remain 


Devotedly yours in Christ, 


Archbishop of Laodicea 
Apostolic Delegate 


His Eminence 
Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Archbishop of New York 
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